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land of the kindergarten, has serious hostility to the idea
remained. The deadening effects of the ministerial de-
cree, despite the efforts of the heroic baroness in estab-
lishing and encouraging kindergarten associations, hung
over the German states for a decade; and even since the
removal of the ban, kindergartens have, with few ex-
ceptions, never been recognized as real schools or part of
the regular state system. The kindergartners are not
subject to the requirements demanded of all other ele-
mentary teachers, and are forbidden to touch on the for-
mal school subjects or work of any sort that would seem
to duplicate the primary curriculum. Even to-day the
German kindergarten is regarded as little more than a
day nursery or convenient place to deposit small chil-
dren, and have them amused. The educational principles
for which Froebel contended are not generally conceded
in Germany.1

The Kindergarten in the United States

The kinder- The influence of the kindergarten has been more
marked in the United States than in any other country.
In the early sixties Elizabeth P. Peabody and others

1 When Professor Payne of the London College of Preceptors visited
the kindergartens in six German cities in 1874, he found that, while the
theory was just, natural, and all-sided, the teachers were inefficient, and
the rooms were often small, unsanitary, and ill-lighted. (See Payne,
Lectures on the History of Edtication, pp. 203-271.) More than a genera-
tion later the same general conditions seem to obtain.
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